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next time he takes exception to statements of fact he should find out for himself 
what the facts are, and I submit the following proposition : 

At the present time the average rate of wages in the United States in nearly every 
art which is of any material importance is higher than ever before ; higher even, 
with very few exceptions, than at the worst period of paper money inflation in 
1865, '66, and '67. On the other hand, the prices of the necessities of life are lower 
than they have been since 1840. If we compute wages both in rate and in pur- 
chasing power, men of special skill and aptitude who are now occupied as foremen , 
overseers, or in the very highest departments of *he mechanic arts, are 100 per 
cent, better off than at the date named, for comparison, to wit : 1865-'67. The 
average mechanic or artisan is 75 per cent, better off. The common laborer is 65 
per cent, better off. There has been a short period during the last five years when 
a good many common laborers were out of employment owing to the sudden cessa- 
tion of railway building between 1882 and 1 884. In the same period a very 
small portion of the operatives in iron works and other artisans found it difficult to 
obtain work. The number unemployed was, I think, much exaggerated. That 
period has gone by. There is work now waiting to be done for every industrious 
man or woman who will accept the conditions on which it is offered ; and those 
conditions are, as a rule, better than they ever were before, the exceptions being in 
some of the most crowded parts of a few large cities. If, then, there is want in the 
midst of plenty, it may neither be imputed to institutions, to an undue share fall- 
ing to capital, nor to obstructive statutes in any great measure. It is due in most 
cases either to physical disability, accidental misfortune, or to mental incapacity, 
or unwillingness to undertake the kind of work that is waiting to be done. Un- 
doubtedly there are many forms of wrong which are now sustained by National or 
State legislation which tend to a distribution of product which is not equitable, 
and the wasteful taxation of cities is a prime cause of city pauperism. The com- 
mon undertaking in order to remedy these wrongs is to promote additional legisla- 
tion. We might go on in this way, as they did in Great Britain, until at one period 
in the early part of this century there were 2,000 acts unrepealed on the statute 
books of Great Britain for the regulation of trade, commerce, industry, and labor. 
Then came the true remedy, which led Buckle to say something like this : That the 
greatest progress in human welfare, which had been made in modern times, had 
come by the repeal of statutes for the regulation and direction of industry, much 
more than by the enactment of others directed to the same purpose. 

What is needed is a basis of fact either for the enactment or the repeal of laws. 
Had the true financial relation of this country to others been fully comprehended 
at the beginning of the Civil War, and had the ability of the people to bear taxa- 
tion been fully considered, the country might have escaped all the vicious results 
of the legal tender act, and, in such event, would doubtless have been free from 
debt at the present time. 

Is it not unreasonable to compute the cost of the depreciation of the substitute 
for true money issued under the name of legal tender notes, at the full amount of 
the outstanding unpaid obligations of the United States ? 

Edward Atkinson. 

II. 

MR. BOUCICAULT ON OPERA. 

Mr. Botjcicault's great and long-proven abilities as an actor and dramatist 
give weight and authority to his opinions on any subject connected with the stage. 
It is, therefore, not without much diffidence that I find myself unable to agree 
with some of the statements and conclusions in his article on " Opera" in the April 
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number of the North American Review; but it seems as if an extreme devotion 
to the drama proper, and a striving after epigrammatic brilliancy have led him 
into injustice, if not to operatic composers and librettists, at least to their inter- 
preters. He states that he has only seen one actor (Ronconi) on the operatic stage, 
and that he could not sing ; and he (Mr. Boucicault) proceeds to ask if any of the 
" wildest monomaniacs" of the press believe that operatic artists are or have been 
sufficiently good actors to obtain leading positions on the dramatic stage ? I have 
never till now imagined that I was among the "wildest monomaniacs," but if 
Mario, Tietjens, Lucca, Patti, and Tamberlik could not or cannot act as well as 
the average leading man or woman, then am I indeed a fit subject for Blooming- 
dale. Where can we find to-day a juvenile man with the appearance, the grace, 
the fervor, and the power of Mario ? Who, that ever saw him in the scene of the 
breaking of the sword in " La Favorita," will forget the mingled power, passion, 
and dignity which he portrayed ? Tietjens, in " Norma" and " Medea," presented 
colossal figures as deeply charged with the true spirit of tragedy as anything I 
have ever seen on the purely dramatic stage. Lucca's agony of self-reproach and 
contrition in tbe cathedral scene of " Faust" surpassed the acting of Mrs. Herman 
Vezin, and I think Mr. Boucicault will allow that that lady was a good actress. 
Surely Patti, in " II Barbiere," is at least equal to the average comedienne. 
Though I am only too conscious that judgment of acting is simply a matter of 
opinion, I believe that the majority of my readers, to most of whom these per- 
formances are known, will agree with my views rather than with the wholesale 
condemnation of Mr. Boucicault. 

In considering opera as a form of art, Mr. Boucicault calls it " a misconception 
produced by the improper association of two muses." Why the association of 
words and music is auy more " improper" in opera than in melodrama, I fail to 
see. In the former the music predominates, in the latter the words. In Mr. 
Boucicault's admirable melodramas he makes considerable use of music. Is not 
the effect of his cave scene in the " Colleen Bawn," to which he refers in his article, 
greatly heightened by the " incidental music ?" Yet, if he is consistent, this associ- 
ation is "' improper," because music has no meaning. When we attend a perform- 
ance of opera we go fully aware that in real life people do not sing their emotions, 
and we overlook the unnaturalness for the sake of the pleasure derived, but have 
we not to overcome almost as much unnaturalness when we see a trage*dy in which 
all the characters speak in verse ? 

Mr. Boucicault denounces opera because " if we remove the words and leave 
the music to stand alone, we find it incoherent, confused, without symmetry, or 
direction, or completeness." Now, this argument, if pushed to its logical termi- 
nation, would deprive us of all songs. The music of an opera is no more intended 
to stand alone than is that of a ballad. It would appear as if Mr. Boucicault really 
meant to condemn all songs, for he says an "audience would naturally be unable 
to catch the words of the singer, which must be distorted in articulation." 

Mr. Boucicault makes the somewhat astonishing statement that music " loses 
its charm by repetition." If this be true, why is it that the most familiar airs 
have the greatest charms for audiences ? Are Mmes. Nilsson and Patti ever more 
effective with or more dear to their hearers than when they sing " Home, Sweet 
Home 1" or the " Suwannee River ?" And if this is due in part to the wedding of 
the words and music, it is a recognition of the principle on which opera is 
founded. Mr. Boucicault bases another argument against opera on the alleged 
fact that successive composers send their predecessors into obscurity. Among 
those he considers " on the shelf " is Mozart, an idea that will scarcely be accepted 
by musicians and lovers of music, who consider " Don Giovanni" immortal. 
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To strengthen his arguments against opera, Mr. Boucicault quotes some very 
absurd lines from a hack-translation of " Lucia." If, however, he had chosen to 
quote from the original of some of the grand operas, say, for instance, " Les Hugue- 
nots," he might have found much to praise, and comparatively little to condemn. 

Every art demands a compromise between the reason and the imagination. 
Opera very possibly demands a greater compromise than any other form of art, 
but the delight it confers more than repays the extra subordination of the reason. 
And while amusement Is the end sought by patrons of theatres, though Mr. 
Boucicault may dub opera an " improper association," and say " out with it ! " 
it is very improbable he will accomplish anything toward its banishment. 

Julian Magnus. 

III. 

UN-AMERICAN AMERICANS. 

Why did not Arthur Kichmond, in his brilliant analysis of the political career 
of James Russell Lowell, refer to the well-known fact of Mr. Lowell's perfect will- 
ingness to serve under Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State, though subsequently, 
after Mr. Blaine's defeat for the Presidency, the same Mr. Lowell loudly pro- 
claimed his abhorrence of the man and his principles ? As an American, I have 
always been proud of Mr. Lowell's literary acquirements, but I confess that of late 
I have been anything but proud of his political performances. As an American, 
therefore, I am not surprised at the arraignment of Mr. Lowell by the modern 
Junius. Let it be a warning to un-American Americans . 

Washington Messinger, 

IV. 

rip van winkle's manual. 

The " Inequalities of Suffrage, complained of by Mr. J. Chester Lyman in the 
March number of the Review, are not quite so numerous and grievous as he would 
have us believe. Unfortunately, his article is based upon information derived from 
" Hill's Manual, 1882," which has led him into many serious misapprehensions. 
The table presented by Mr. Lyman contains no less than three mistakes in regard 
to suffrage in North California. It states that citizenship is not required of an 
elector, which is an error. The length of residence in a county entitling one to 
vote is given as 30 days, when it should be 90 days. Lastly, it says that an elector 
"must own 50 acres of land, or have paid his taxes." This was true 33 years ago, 
but since 1854 the Constitution of North Carolina has not sanctioned a property 
qualification. It is to be deplored that this Rip Van "Winkle's Manual is so 
untrustworthy ; for Mr. Lyman has treated an important subject in a thoughtful 
manner. M. H. H. Caldwell. 



